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HOW I WAS KNIGHTED. 
By Sir Ricuarp Tanoye, F.R.G.8., &e. 

Durine the coming summer the court newsman 
will be busily occupied in recording the details of 
the numberless state ‘functions’ which will be 
held in commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Queen’s accession to the throne. And, 
doubtless, many of the representatives of our 
colonies and of foreign countries who will be 
received in audience by Her Majesty will, for the 
benefit of their friends at home, record their 
experiences of the ceremonials in which they 
have had the honour of taking part. 

From time immemorial the sovereigns of these 
realms have been accustomed to receive into 
their presence certain of their subjects who have 
rendered more or less distinguished public 
services, for the purpose of conferring the an- 
cient and honourable order of knighthood upon 
them. 

I do not remember ever seeing any detailed 
account of this ceremony, and so, by the favour of 
the editor of Chambers’s Journal, I am permitted 
to give an account of my own experiences at 
Windsor, premising that it was written originally 
for the benefit of my grandchildren. 

Perhaps this brief account of the procedure ‘ by 
one who was there’ may serve as a useful vade 
mecum for gentlemen who may in the future be 
called into the presence of the Sovereign to 
receive her gracious favour, 

Every one knows that the intimation of the 
intended honour usually comes from the Prime 
Minister, who briefly states the grounds upon 
which it is proposed to confer it. In my case 
Lord Rosebery was good enough to indicate the 
services I had rendered the cause of Art Educa- 
tion in Birmingham as a reason why I should 
accept the distinction. 

Having accepted it, I received an intimation 
from the Home Secretary that I was expected 
at Windsor on the 18th July 1894, by the one 
o'clock train from Paddington, and that special 
carriages had been reserved for the use of 


those who, like myself, were going down to 
be knighted. Arriving at Paddington in good 
time, I soon discovered the Windsor train, and 
presently found myself taking part in a little 
comedy along with other ‘knights-expectant.’ 
Several gentlemen were walking up and down 
the platform in an apparently unconcerned 
manner, after having scrutinised the labels on 
the carriage windows, while others were some- 
what nervously questioning the porters. Having 
made sure of the carriages while only two or 
three people were about, I went to the other 
side of the platform and pretended to have 
no further interest in the matter, all the while 
keeping my eye on the steadily-increasing number 
of arrivals. Presently two gentlemen passed me, 
and I heard one say, ‘I’m sure he’s one!’ and 
then I had no doubt that they were bent on the 
same errand. ‘Windsor train, gentlemen,’ said 
the guard ; so we took our seats, and began to 
look at each other. 

At Windsor Station we found carriages await- 
ing us, and were soon on our way to the Castle, 
being set down at a principal entrance. There 
was no one to receive us, and no response to 
the bell-pulling, so we ventured to open the 
door, and entered uninvited ; still no one came 
to us, so we divested ourselves of our overcoats 
and hats, and became quite at home until we 
should be discovered. Presently a very fine 
specimen of the ‘gentlemen’s gentleman’ came 
rapidly down a staircase, saying, in a rather 
haughty manner, ‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is 
not the way in!’ But we were in, and did not 
offer to go out again, so he took us along a gallery 
to another entrance hall, where we left hats, &c. 
Then we were taken through some more galleries, 
in one of which I met Lord Rosebery, to whom 
I had previously been introduced. After a little 
chat, I amused Lord Rosebery by telling him that 
my daughter had informed me that I reminded 
her of the longest day, because I was the shortest 
knight! (You know, I am not tall.) He said it 
was very good, and at the same time ‘very bad’ 
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Presently we were summoned to luncheon, 
which was laid in one of the galleries, and 
served on silver plates. It was a very nice cold 
‘collation, ending with an excellent hot rice 
pudding and dessert. A gentleman sitting next 
me had evidently formed extravagant ideas of 
what Royal grapes should be, for he said, in 
somewhat grumbling tones, that he ‘grew better 
at home !’ 

After luncheon we were marshalled in a room 
adjoining the Queen’s small audience chamber, 
and were then given a few instructions as to the 
order of proceeding. But before going down to 
Windsor i had taken the precaution to interview 
a gentleman who had already gone through the 
ordeal, and so was quite prepared for it. 

Her Majesty being now ready to receive us, we 
were ushered into her presence one at a time. 
My turn was the twelfth; hence one of my 
friends has dubbed me the Twelfth Knight. 
The equerry took me to the door of the apart- 
ment, and then left me. It was a lofty room, 
but not very large, being perhaps forty feet long 
and of a corresponding width. The Queen was 
seated on a very low seat at the end of the apart- 
ment opposite the door; behind her the ladies- 
in-waiting were arranged in a semicircle, some 
of the princesses being on her left, and the 
ne and Duke of York on her right 
rani. 

On entering I gave my ‘best bow,’ and, ad- 
vancing a few steps, stopped, and bowed again, 
when I was introduced to Her Majesty (my name 
being pronounced wrongly); another bow on 
closely approaching her, and then dropping on 
my left knee, I extended the right hand, back 
uppermost—for the Queen has a great objection 
to moist palms, The Queen then laid her right 
hand—a very little, plump one—upon mine, and 
I kissed it. 

Then she took a sword—dreadful moment !— 
and smote me—ever so gently—on my left 
shoulder, saying in very low, sweet, and soft 
tones, ‘Rise, Sir Richard, and I became a 
‘dubbed’ knight, but not a ‘ belted’ one, as now- 
adays knights have to find their own belts. 

hen came a very difficult part of the cere- 
mony; I had to retire from the presence back- 
wards. Now, I had always been going ‘ forwards’ 
during my previous life, and was somewhat 
doubtful as to how I should perform this retro- 
grade movement, I remembered the fate of the 
Mayor of Truro, who, having presented an ad- 
dress to the Queen on board her yacht in Fal- 
mouth Harbour, walked backwards into the sea. 
However, I stepped back a pace, and, having 
steadied myself, bowed, then another half-a-dozen 
paces, bowing again, and after repeating the 
operation once: more, to my great relief, found 
myself at the door. 

On getting out into the gallery, the gentlemen 
whose turn had not yet arrived crowded round 
me, wanting to know all about it, but I got away. 
Carriages were again in waiting to take us back to 
the station, but preferring to walk, and a servant 
having helped me to my overcoat, I left the castle. 
When, however, I got to the station, the man 
came panting after me, saying he had given me 
the wrong coat, so having changed it for my own 
and given him half-a-crown (telling him there 
was a while one at the castle), he thanked me, 


hoping he should ‘have the honour of waiting 
upon me again,’ and I departed, none the worse 
for the day’s experience. 

In the same year that I was knighted the 
Queen conferred a similar honour upon one of 
my former workmen, Mr T. Salter Pyne, the 
engineer to the Ameer of Afghanistan, in Cabul, 

But this was not the end of my experiences, 
A few days after my return from Windsor I 
received an intimation from a gentleman writin 
from the office of ‘The Board of Green Cloth; 
inviting me to pay the sum of £25 (or there- 
abouts) as fees for himself and His Grace the 
Duke of ! About the same time, as may 
be guessed, I also received a number of begging 
letters. 

The wearing of court-dress on such occasions 
is optional—a kindly arrangement, as it does not 
become persons of short stature ; and in case of 
illness or inability to give personal attendance 
from any sufficient cause, patents of knighthood 
are issued. 

I have alluded to the case of the Mayor of 
Truro, who fell into the water while walking 
backwards from the Queen’s presence. On that 
same occasion the Mayor of Falmouth, who was 
a Quaker, waited upon Her Majesty to read the 
humble address of the Corporation, but on 
arriving, found he had omitted to bring it. 
Profiting by the sad experience of his worship 
of Truro, the Friend, who had conscientious 
objections to water baptism, especially by total 
immersion, took the liberty of retreating side- 
ways, to the amusement of. the Queen and her 
attendants. 

I must not forget to add that a gentleman 
who had been knighted a few years previously 
told me he got into trouble with Her Majesty by 
nwsepate' rising from his knee, the Queen 
saying, as he thought rather sternly, ‘Do not be 
in such haste !’ 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
CHAPTER III. 


Foxks in St Petersburg were well aware that 
a battle was to be fought on or about the fifth 
of November by the troops engaged upon active 
service in the Crimea. On that day the churches 
and cathedrals of the capital were filled with the 
relatives of men and officers—wives and mothers, 
lovesick girls, sisters, even small children—upon 
their knees before the shrines of patron saints, 
pleading for intercession for the safety of their 
men-folk in Sebastopol. 

Among these there knelt in a secluded corner 
of the Kazan Cathedral the graceful figure of a 
young worshipper whose whole being appeared 
to be absorbed in her devotions. Olga Markova 
knelt before the kon of St Alexander Nefsky, 
her eyes fixed upon the figure of the warrior- 
saint, which they discerned but dimly, for they 
were full of tears, as her heart was of prayerful 
thought for her lover and the danger in which he 
stood about this time. 

Olga Markova, which is feminine of Markof, 
was an extremely pretty girl for a Russian. She 
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had the fair, clustering hair that Russian girls 
delight in, and the pretty pink and white com- 
plexion which is equally common ; but she was 
without the usual dumpy, or wide, or flat 
retroussé nose Which nearly always, together with a 
huge mouth, spoils all the advantages gained by 
a pretty head of hair and a delicate complexion, 
and sometimes a lovely pair of eyes, ina Russian 
face. Olga had a refined little nose, and a very 
pathetic-looking pair of eyes; and though her 
mouth was somewhat large, her teeth were not, 
and so it did not much matter. Olga possessed 
another characteristic very common to girls of her 
nationality : she was intensely superstitious and 
avery devout church-woman ; indeed, she had 
started at an early hour this morning for the 
cathedral in order to pray before the «kon, or 
picture, of her lover’s patron saint, Alexander 
Nefsky, for the safety of Philipof during the 
course of the campaign, 

Alexander Philipof, or Sasha as his intimates 
called him, was not much of a church-goer, though 
far from being a professed unbeliever ; he left 
church-going to the ladies, as he was accustomed 
to say, whose prayers were far more likely to 
reach their destination than any his lips could 
offer. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of his departure for the 

Crimea, Olga had induced him to accompany her 
—as a special parting indulgence to herself—to 
the Kazan Cathedral, and the pair had there knelt 
together before the shrine of the warrior-saint, 
Alexander of the Neva—who was Sasha’s patron, 
and an exceedingly appropriate patron for so 
ugnacious and warlike a person as Alexander 
hilipof. This saint, one of the three titular 
guardians of St Petersburg, is declared to have 
wrested the Neva from its Swedish proprietors 
(they having stolen it from the Karelian Finns in 
still earlier days, and these again from the Lapps), 
and to have arrived at the spot now occupied by 
the city of St Petersburg seated upon a paving- 
stone, Which floated upstream along the Neva in a 
manner somewhat unusual among paving-stones. 
This original entrée of the good saint into their 
stronghold so surprised the Swedes that they 
incontinently ran away. 

The two partners of Alexander Nefsky in 
protecting the interests of St Petersburg are, I 
may add, St Isaac of Dalmatia, on whose ‘day’ 
Peter the Great happened to be born, and St 
Peter. I may add further, with apologies to those 
of my readers for whom the information is 
unnecessary, that St Alexander’s triumph over 
the Swedes and his annexation of the Neva and 
district for Russia were not permanent, and that 
Peter the Great was obliged, a few centuries later, 
to fight his Swedish neighbours for many a long 
year before finally achieving that which in the 
first instance brave St Alexander, Saint and 
Grand Duke, performed with so much ease upon 
his buoyant paving-stone. 

This then was the patron saint of Alexander 
Philipof, Olga’s guardian and lover, who was 
coldly practical and critical where the girl was 
Tomantic and superstitious, and who laughed a 
good deal over the serious and rather tearful 
remarks of poor Olga, as the pair returned home 
together after their farewell expedition to the 
church, in which a notable image of the saint was 
hung, In this picture the warrior-divine was 


represented as banging an adversary on the head, 
presumably a Swede, with some short sword or 
other weapon. The saint himself looked a 
very ordinary Russian Moujik, with long, white, 
patriarchal beard and hair, and a benevolent 
countenance, very much like that of any other of 
the thousand and one saints of the Russo-Greek 
Church calendar. No one would have imagined 
him capable of any sort of daring exploit, judg- 
ing from the expression of his kindly old face ; 
but that just showed, as Sasha remarked, what 
mistakes one may easily make in discussing 
things one knows very little about, such as 
saints. 

This was the kind of remark that greatly 
shocked and distressed Olga at all times. It 
shocked and distressed her especially now, when 
he was on the very point of departure to the seat 
of war, and needed every scrap of countenance 
and protection that his saint could give him. To 
Sasha’s horror and remorse she had suddenly 
burst into tears, 

The two had just turned in at the front door of 
the house in which Olga occupied a flat when this 
unlooked-for event happened. 

Sasha was a kind-hearted man, though a scoffer, 
and he was extremely fond of his ward. He put 
his arm round her waist and drew her to him 
gravely and tenderly. ‘Come, come, Olga,’ he 
said, ‘you are a soldier’s fiancée ; you mustn’t be 
weak and silly whenever I am ordered away on 
duty : it’s unworthy of you !’ 

‘Oh, but it isn’t that!’ sobbed Olga; ‘I know 
you must go and fight those horrid French and 
Fnglish. The Tsar commands it, and he is our 
fatner ; but what I do feel, Sasha, is your contempt 
for religion, and so on—and I hate to think that 
you have no reverence for your own patron 
saint, our great St Alexander, but only laugh 
at his ikon instead of praying to him and getting 
him on your side now that you are going out to 
battle !’ 

Sasha could not help laughing, though he was 
grieved to hurt the child’s feelings. 

‘Really, Olga,’ he said, ‘ you ought to have lived 
in the days of the siege of Troy; you seem to 
expect our nineteenth-century saints to come 
down and fight for their protégés in the battle- 
field in order to turn aside the bullets that are 
flying too straight or the bayonets that have 
a billet for some favourite’s heart, just as the 
gods and goddesses did in the old days for their 
particular friends among the mortals squabbling 

low! I don’t despise religion a bit in the world, 
I assure you, and | have the greatest veneration 
for St Alexander ; but I really don’t see why I 
should not say such prayers as I wish to put up 
a else as well as before that too ridiculous 

kon ! 

‘The ikon may be rather curious to look at, 
said poor Olga, ‘but I love it all the same ; for I 
have always thought of it as representing the dear 
old saint overthrowing your enemies, Sasha dear 
—whether human enemies or ghostly ones, like 
temptations, or any others ; but it is well to think 
that you are not against praying; and you will 
remember your saint whenever you happen to be 
in emergencies ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll promise to do that much for your 
sake,’ said Sasha generously, ‘if it’s any comfort 
to you. But supposing,’ added the scoffer, ‘that 
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some other Alexander bears down upon me, and 
we both invoke my saint’s assistance at the same SGAETES FS. 
moment! What is to happen then ?’ Meanwhile Olga knelt and prayed before her 
‘You can pray, at all events, said Olga, ‘and I | beloved ikon. The church was dark ; it was a 
shall be always praying—and perhaps our prayers | winter’s evening, and the only light which pene- 
will prevail ; the rest is the will of God !’ trated the gloom throughout the area of that vast, 
Olga was so deeply in earnest that Sasha felt a, pewless nave was that of the candles, of all sizes 
little ashamed and was silent for a short while. | and thicknesses, flickering before each sacred 
Then he gravely kissed her. icture—the offerings of the pious and devoted, 
‘You're a good girl, Olga,’ he said, ‘and I won’t | The air was heavy with incense, and the mist of it 
forget that there is a loving little woman at home | intensified the darkness, so that the worshippers 
who will stick up for me before God and man. | could scarcely distinguish the features of the 
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I will remember what you say !’ 

Olga smiled radiantly. ‘ Yes, I am sure of that,’ 
she said, ‘because you will know how miserable 
I shall be without you, and how I shall pray 
night and morning for your safety ; and you’ll 
take care of yourself for my sake—and how can 
that be done better than by praying? Then 
there’s just one thing I want you to promise,’ she 
added ; ‘it’s so easy—and so important !’ 

Sasha waited for further light with an amused 
expression, wondering what was coming next. 
Olga enlightened him rather shyly. 


‘If you should ever be in any sudden or terrible | 


danger, she said, ‘I want you to promise that 
you will call aloud to your pol saint, and 
also—Olga blushed— to pronounce my name at 
the same time’ she hesitated. 

‘Well, said Sasha, ‘go on—explain—I will do 
i. + course, since you ask me; but why—what 
or 

‘To the saint for help, of course,’ Olga faltered, 
‘and my name because | can’t help thinking that 
perhaps I shall be praying at the same time—and 
that I may be spiritually permitted to hear your 
cry, so that at the moment of danger I may 
intercede specially for you !’ 

All this Sasha promised faithfully to perform 
in case of emergency ; and on his way to the 
Crimea, and oftentimes during the first few 
weeks of the campaign there, he enjoyed many a 
hearty burst of laughter over the little maiden’s 
quaint ideas as to the utilisation of patron saints, 
and the miraculous carrying powers of loved 
voices raised in terror and despair a thousand or 
more miles away. And before very long Alex- 
ander Philipof enjoyed full opportunity, as has 
been shown, to remember and to fulfil, if he 
would, his promise to his devout little fiance, 
and —well, handsomely forgot all about it. 

As a matter of course St Alexander Nefsky for- 
got him in return ; hence his position : wounded, 
and a prisoner in a hospital tent within the 
British lines ! 

It is to be feared that Philipof, though he 
believed himself to be honestly devoted to the 
girl he had left behind him in far-away St 
Petersburg, possessed a spirit which was more 
easily absorbed in matters military than by the 
nerveless dreams of love, and that in the storm 
and stress of war his thoughts rarely enough 
turned to pretty little Olga, praying—like hun- 
dreds of others of her sex on this day—in the 
gloomy cathedral of our Lady of Kazan ; and 


saints before whose zkons they knelt. 

Olga knelt on and prayed, and cried, and 
prayed again. She had been occupied in this 
| way the greater part of the day, and she was 
extremely tired. Occasionally she felt herself 
almost dozing, and was obliged to pull herself 
together in order to avoid falling actually asleep, 
3ut suddenly something | which instantly 

roused her to more than her normal wakefulness 
/—a voice—a whispered voice, which sounded 
_ strangely like her lover’s, seemed to call her by 
jname. ‘Olga! Olga!’ it seemed to say. 
Olga started and looked round, but, beyond the 
indistinct figures of other worshippers kneeling 
here and there, she saw no one. It must have 
been fancy she concluded; she had almost 
dropped asleep, and the voice was from dream- 
land. What a shame to fall asleep over her 
prayers, and on this critical day, too, when all the 
prayers she could put up were sorely needed by 
reason of the danger in which Sasha might, 
even at this moment, be standing! So Olga 
returned to her devotions—fixing her eyes once 
more upon the figure of the saint. 

At the same instant a very extraordinary thing 
happened, or, at any rate, seemed to happen. 
The candles flickering lazily before the kon of 
Alexander Nefsky suddenly flared up, and Olga 
saw, for one moment, and saw very distinctly, the 
picture they illuminated—saw, too, that it was 
not the picture as she had known it hitherto. 
The saint was there, indeed, and he was beating 
_down an adversary as before, but that adversary 
| was bending now over a third figure—a wounded 
/man lying helpless upon a mattress, and Olga 
distinctly saw the face of this third person, and 
recognised it as that of her betrothed, Sasha. 
_ She saw also that he who bent over the sick man 
was armed with a dagger, and that his counte- 
/nance was as the face of those who lust to kill. 
'For an instant only Olga distinctly saw this 
picture ; then the candles dulled down into their 
usual feeble and economical lustre, the picture 
faded before her eyes, her heart beat wildly a 
moment, and then seemed to grow cold and stop 
altogether. Olga uttered a hoarse, stifled cry, and 
fell fainting to the ground. And there she lay, a 


prostrate devotee, upon her face before the chon, — 


until the attendants of the cathedral noticed — 
something strange in her attitude, and went and — 


examined into the matter; with the result that 
= Olga was carried away home, with her brain 
hopelessly off its balance, and a raging fever 


that when he did—for a moment—spare a gnawing at her vitals, and that she lay and tossed 
thought or two for her, though always regarding |in her bed for many a long day and many a 
her tenderly, he would dismiss the vision some- | weary night before she awoke to a remembrance 
what impatiently, as of a being too frail and of the psychical phenomenon which had led to 
gentle and spirituelle to be the betrothed of a | this upheaval of her cerebral economies. 


soldier. 


And while poor Olga, a victim to overwrought 
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~ emotions, lay and struggled with the brain fever 


which had secured so terrible a grip of her young 
life, two wounded men in the distant Crimea 
gradually recovered of their wounds and grew 


_ strong enough to be removed from the discomforts 


of field-hospitals and overworked nurses and 
surgeons, and were sent home to St Petersburg to 
recover under more congenial circumstances, 
Sasha Philipof, as soon as he could be removed 
from the English hospital, was exchanged for an 
English prisoner of similar rank ; and as he 
and young Dostoief happened to be despatched 
invalided to St Petersburg by the same con- 
veyance, it was only natural that the two should 
make friends by the way. As a matter of fact, 
the young hussar greatly took to his brother 
officer of the less aristocratic Okhotsk infantry 
regiment ; and though Sasha cordially recip- 
rocated his friendly advances, he could not he 
feeling that Dostoief’s tone towards him rn 
somewhat of the de haut en bas, as though the Red 
Hussar were well aware that in fraternising with 
a linesman he was making a concession. Possibly 


Sasha, in the jealous dignity of the infantry | 


officer, imagined more than really existed of this 


affectation on the part of Dostoief, who would | 


doubtless have been extremely surprised if any- 
one had suggested to him that he had adopted 
this attitude towards his fellow-traveller. He 
was, no doubt, somewhat elated at this time by 
his good fortune in having galloped into the 
gool graces of the Grand Duke Tsarevitch, 
though, to do him justice he never boasted of 
his achievement, or even informed Sasha of what 
had happened on the morning of Inkermann to 
gain him so influential a friend. 

It was a long and a cold journey that these new 
friends were obliged to undergo before the com- 
forts of home could be enjoyed. Nevertheless 
they were well content that winter had come, 
and with it snow-roads and delightful sledges 
to travel in; for the greater part of their journey 
was made by snow-track, and had they been 
compelled to have their wounded limbs pounded 
and bumped over the execrable things which, 
for want of another word, are called roads in 
Russia, the difference to them would have been 
very great indeed. As things turned out, the 
slelge-roads' were new and good—for it was still 
early in December—and the sensation of scudding 
over these in comfortable kibitki, or tented sledges, 
alled nothing to the pains and aches which the 
British bullets had already caused them, and 
the only regret either officer expressed as the 
sledges skimmed merrily homewards was that 
the horses’ heads were turned away from the 
seat of war instead of towards it. 

Both men, on reaching the capital, were per- 
fectly sincere in their expressions of regret that 
the time for parting had arrived, and Dostoief 
and Sasha exchanged addresses and promised 
faithfully to look one another up before many 
days—and so they separated. 

Great was the astonishment of Olga’s faithful 
old nurse and housekeeper, Matrona, when the 
bell rang and young Philipof, whom she adored 
as Olga’s lover, pale and gaunt, and with his 
arm in a sling, marched into the entrance hall. 
Sasha embraced the old woman and kissed her 
several times, Russian fashion. 

‘Why, Matrona—little mother !’ he cried, ‘what’s 


the matter? You look as though you had seen a 
ghost! You knew that I was coming about now, 
I suppose? Well, and where ’s Olga—out praying 
‘as usnal, I’1l be bound, dear, good girl !’ 

Old Matrona crossed herself devoutly, and her 
lips automatically murmured a favourite line or 
' two from the litany. 

‘A ghost indeed ; and who was to know the 
Lord would send you back so soon! Is the war 
over? My lamb, my lamb, you are pale and 
tired ; come in! And what’s this—your arm in 
a sling? Lord Christ, have mercy upon us !— 
what has happened ?’ 

‘Hasn’t Olga read my letters to you? I wrote 
two—or got them written—to say I was coming! 
The little minx, she wanted to surprise you !’ 
Sasha laughed gaily as he struggled out of his 
heavy fur coat—a difficult matter with one 
arm in a sling and the other almost equally 
helpless. 

did Matrona burst out crying. ‘There are two 
letters lying by her bedside now—I can’t read, 
' you know ; and she’—— Matrona paused. 

‘Go on, go on!’ cried Sasha. ‘Is anything 
the matter? Where zs Olga?’ 

‘Oh, she is better, she’s better, thank God ; 
_ the doctor said so only to-day ; but she has been 
ill, very ill, and nearly dead, my lamb, and 
knew no one, not even me; and she has talked, 
oh! such dreadful things—.about murders and 
knives, and your good saint and ? pie has 
made me nearly mad to hear it!’ The poor old 
woman blubbered like a true Russian, and wrun 

her hands and crossed herself and blubbere 

again. Sasha, pale and troubled, put her gently 
aside, and passed straight into the sick girl’s 
chamber. 

‘You must be very careful,’ whispered old 
Matrona, finger to lip, as he paused a moment at 
the door; ‘she is just mo and it is the first 
really quiet sleep she has had !’ 

Well was it for Olga that the first face she saw 
bending over her, and gazing with loving anxiety 
into her eyes as they opened after her very first, 
long refreshing sleep, was that of her lover. She 
, Was too weak to wonder, alinost too weak to smile ; 
_ far too weak to utter a word or to lay her hand 

upon his, or to move her lips in recognition. It 

_was enough for her to lie still and gaze at him 
and then at the familiar objects about her room, 
and to couple one with the other and conclude, 
vaguely, that — were as they seemed, and 
that she was not dreaming but actually looked 
upon her betrothed, the object she loved best 
upon earth. The knowledge of his safety and 
his presence beside her were all that she needed 
‘just now; given this much, her youth and her 
good constitution did all the rest, and Olga soon 
‘grew stronger. After a day or two of alternate 
"slumbering and semi-slumbering, Olga was able 
to smile and afterwards to whisper. Sasha ob- 
served her lips move and put his ear down to 
| catch the words she tried to utter, but could catch 
nothing at first, so faint was the utterance. 

Presently, however, after several attempts, poor 
Olga succeeded in articulating words which, to 
, Philipof’s bewildered ear, sounded astounding 

enough ! 

‘I was afraid the good saint—was too late,’ she 

whispered. Sasha shook his head ; he feared the 
' poor brain was still wandering. ‘Shut your eyes 
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and have another sleep, darling, he said ; ‘you’ll 
be better soon now !’ 

And Olga, well contented to have him safe 
beside her, and not very anxious to make herself 
understood at the cost of so much exertion, did as 
she was bidden; she lay and smiled up at him 
for a minute or two and then fell asleep. 

When Sasha inquired of Matrona how long her 
mistress had been ill and what had caused her ill- 
ness, the old woman crossed herself and said, ‘ Lord 
have mercy on us, little pigeon, but that’s just 
what nobody knows. It was the fifth of Nov- 
ember—six weeks or more ago—and she was 
taken ill in church’ 

‘Ah! poor little thing!’ Sasha thought, ‘ over- 
did that church business—I was sure she would !’ 


THE RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS. 
By Matus Q. Horyoake. 
THE gifted Maria Edgeworth, whose moral tales 
were an educational force when this century was 
in its youth, in one of her writings inquired, 
‘Who in contemplating one of Raphael’s finest 


persevering grub. There are restorers and 
restorers. One class would wash a picture as 
they would a door, plaster a fresh coat of varnish 
on, and deem it restored. Others will invoke the 
aid of pumice-stone or spirits of wine to remove 
the incrustations of age, and away go the old coats 
of varnish, and half the picture with them. 
Inefficient restorers are legion ; but the true 
restorers—with the artist’s soul, who understand 
the composition of the colours used, and the 
method of painting distinguishing the different 
schools, periods, and masters, and the proper sol- 
vents and treatment required—are few indeed, 
Some owners of collections have a not unnatural 
objection to their pictures being either cleaned or 
repaired, bearing vividly in m.ad the serubbing, 
plastering, and painting to which some works of 
art have been subjected by unqualified and igno- 
rant persons. Artists themselves sometimes do 
not make the most desirable of restorers, as in- 
stead of patiently matching the specks of blemish 
caused by decay with the surrounding portions 
of the picture, so that it will be impossible to 
detect the restored spots from the original, = 


are often tempted by their mastery of the brus 


pictures, fresh from the master’s hand, ever be- | to repaint rather than restore, and there are 
stowed a thought on the wretched little worm notable instances of valuable ‘old masters, as 


which works its destruction?’ There is no 


they are termed, being served in this manner, 


doubt that observation fairly represented the | Indeed, if a book is written on ‘the vicissitudes 


frame of mind of the general public at the period | of great paintings, they will 


at which it was penned. Visitors to art galleries 
then most probably strolled through collections 
without reflecting very seriously upon the insig- 
nificant insects that silently and ceaselessly assist 
the ravages of time. Seventy years have elapsed 
since Miss Edgeworth gave expression to her 
thought, and the valuable impetus to art given by 
the late Prince Consort, and the establishment 
of Government art-schools all over the kingdom 
have edueated the British public in such matters. 
Magazines and periodicals not then existing, by 
reproducing famous pictures as illustrations, have 
assisted to make art popular, and knowledge of 
art and its treasures has, by lectures and exhibi- 
tions, become accessible to the meanest subjects 
of the Queen, Never before in the -history of 
the world has there been so universal and intelli- 
gent an interest in all branches of art as now 
exists, and the good Maria’s typical worm has, it 
is known, caused anxious consideration in many 
minds. Apart from the general public, it is 
evident that the owners of paintings, the value of 
which represents a goodly fortune, must feel con- 
cern at the influences that deteriorate their collec- 
tions. The sixth Duke of Marlborough evinced 
continuous care of the Blenheim pictures, and 
checked by every precaution of the conserver’s 
art the inroads of the infinitesimal enemy. The 
English Government on behalf of the nation pur- 
chased some of the pictures from his son, the late 
Duke, for considerably over one hundred thousand 
pounds, one picture alone costing seventy thousand 
pounds, Artists, also, who wish to be the famous 
old masters of the future and venerated by pos- 
terity, hold, so to speak, a Diet of Worms, to 
ascertain the colours and materials that will best 
resist the insidious but effective action of time. 
Picture restorers too, above all, meditate earnestly 
on the worm subject ; their professional experi- 
ence being in daily requisition to neutralise the 
injuries effected by the spiral twistings of the 


rove to be as 


| remarkable as The Vicissitudes of Great Families, 


recounted by Sir Bernard Burke. But notwith- 
standing these facts, a great deal can be done for 
the preservation of old paintings by intelligent 
restoration. Re-lining the crumbling canvas of 
an old master with new canvas, or transferring a 
painting on worm-eaten wood to a fresh panel 
will appreciably lengthen the life of the picture. 
The removal of varnish that has become dis- 
coloured with years, and the substitution of fresh 
a coats, enables the delicate tints and 
ights and shades of a work of art long obscured 
to be once more observed. Fissures and similar 
injuries may be filled in with advantage, and it 
may be taken for granted that there are very few 
pictures of any age but have received some such 
attentions, or they would not be in a condition to 
hang in their galleries, The renovation described 
preserves the original touch of the vanished hand 
of the painter, and if it does not enable ‘a thing of 
beauty’ to be ‘a joy for ever,’ yet gives it a fresh 
lease of life without impairing its value or 
genius, 
If neither brass nor marble can withstand 
The mortal force of ‘lime’s destructive hand, 

oil-paintings cannot be expected to be less perish- 
able. If the couplet of Pope— 


Beauty, frail flower which every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years— 


is to be applied with reason and truth to the 
artists of the present day, it will ultimately be 
by the aid of the picture-conserver, whose func- 
tions have been lovingly and reverently delineated 
by the late Henry Merritt, a restorer of eminence, 
whose services were held in high esteem by the 
late Prince Consort, the sixth Duke of Marl- 
borough, Mr Gladstone, and the possessors of the 
finest art collections in England. Mr Merritt 
thus wrote: ‘The restorer who is duly impressed 
with the importance of his object, collects every- 
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thing relating to his craft, in the form of drawing, 
print, or etching, bearing the stamp of the 
master’s hand. He seeks after the obsolete, pores 
over old books, gleaning here and there particular 
facts. In ancient mansion, gallery, or cathedral, 
wherever the old painters have left the impress 
of genius on the walls —in dim ancestral portraits 
or nobler visions of creative thought—there the 
restorer makes his study and his home. His 
well-taught eye detects the slow decay which 
lurks beneath the surface of resplendent colours. 
An atom of dust betrays to him the presence of 
the insidious worm; he watches the subtle film 
left by the moist air and baked by the sun or 
fire, as day by day its presence obscures each 
tender tint and softened hue. Whatever tends to 
injure the objects of his care arrests his attention, 
and ordinary decay, the consequences of neglect, 
or the effects of malice, he labours to repair. 
Benling before the sacred ruin, he regards it 
with no less awe than if he were conscious 
that the author of the work still lingered near. 
Harbouring no mercenary thoughts, he rises to 
his task with just and conscious pride, feeling 
that the last will and testament of a great artist 
is in his hands, himself the chosen minister to 
carry out the last behest. Thus cheerfully, with 
light and gentle touch, he day by day reveals 
some portion of the buried treasure—some gleam- 
ing fragment of poetic thought, 

in Westminster Abbey, on the southern wall 
of the Sacrarium, is a remarkable and interesting 
painting of King Richard IL, which has been 
subjected to both the species of restoration to 
which reference has been made—the ignorant and 
the intelligent. This picture, which dates from 
the fourteenth century, is the oldest historical 
portrait in England. Its restoration has been 
attempted by incompetent hands on several occa- 
sions. During the last century one Captain 
Broome was appointed to clean and restore it. 
However, he evidently did not understand the 
art of restoration, and made short work of the 
— by simply repainting the portrait, care- 
essly making several variations from the original. 
This repainting, unfortunately, had been partially 
done before more than once, with the result of 
totally obscuring the original portrait. Thirty- 
one years ago Dean Stanley, on the advice 
of the late George Richmond, R.A., entrusted 
the picture to the experienced hands of the be- 
fore-mentioned Mr Henry Merritt. Mr Merritt, 
under the superintendence of Mr Richmond 
and the late Sir George (then Mr) Scharf, suc- 
ceeded in removing the various coats of paint 
with which the picture had been encumbered 
by barbarian restorers of the past, and disclos- 
ing the real features and form of the unhappy 
monarch whom Shakespeare has portrayed, which 
had not seen the light for over a century and 
a half. Mr Merritt's complete restoration of a 
painting which is five hundred years old was 
considered a wonderful achievement in art circles 
at that time. 

It is not often that the general public have 
opportunity to obtain a glimpse of the mysteries, 
or are admitted to the penetralia of the restorer’s 
art. Mr Merritt, however, kept a detailed journal 
during the progress of the work, to which Mr 
George Richmond, R.A., contributed occasional 
remarks, An extract or two will show the in- 


teresting and delicate nature of the operations, 
which in this case were of an exceptionally im- 
portant and hazardous nature : 

‘September 25th, 1866.—Mr Richmond worked 
cleaning tippet, and removing thick layer of lead. 
Pure tempera painting found underneath with 
brown varnish. Cleaned face, which came out as 
now seen, saving an injury on right temple, 
particle of the nose, and a spot below the mouth, 
which are still to be pointed out. The eyes had 
been slightly rubbed, and required trifling repairs. 
Scratches are on the face, evidently the work of 
malicious persons. These scratches are still to be 
seen from a side-view.’ 

Note by G. R.—‘ Mr Merritt with great courage 
and equal skill removed the thick coating of re- 
paint from the left side of the face, revealing one 
quite unlike that which was taken off; hair red, 
colour of the eyes gone, but the colour of the 
flesh quite that of a red-haired person, and I 
think the eyes have been blue.’ 

‘ September 26th.—Mr R. worked on chair and 
robe. Removed opaque oil, and found below it 
transparent crimson, rich and deep, like Venetian 


red. 

‘ September 27th.—Mr R. worked on chair, robe, 
and right hand. Removed black outer frame, 
and recovered a large piece of the footstool, and, 
up the side, a finely preserved Gothic ornament, 
supporting elbow of throne. The frame had to 
be broken off the picture in very many pieces. 
It hid about four inches in width along the 
bottom of the picture, rather less at the top, and 
about two inches on each side. 

‘ September 29th.—Mr R., occupied in endea- 
vouring to remove morsels of stucco-diaper back- 
ground, found evidence of an older background 
under chair-ornaments, where the gold is still 
seen, and around the hair, The older background 
was apparently reddish, gilt in oil, and covered 
with undefined sprigs and scrolls, as now seen in 
the openings of the chair-back, Mr R. found the 
clumsy diaper-stucco laid on so as to cover and 
mar the contours in many parts of the chair and 
outer tresses of the hair. The true outlines, re- 
covered by the removal of the stucco, are now 
visible. Mr R. also worked an ornamental collar 
above tippet, bringing out oak-leaf,’ 

Note 5 G. R.—‘On the collar false emeralds 
had been painted, covered with thickly-painted 
high-lights to make the sparkle, all in wrong 
places’ 

Note by G. R.—‘ Happily the raised crown was 
in composition, about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
which Mtr Chance (a practical gilder) very care- 
fully and skilfully chipped off. In flaking off 
the false globe and cross that springs out of it, 
we were very careful to note how the cross was 
inserted into the ball or globe. (A comparison 
between Vertue’s and Carter’s engravings discloses 
a difference on this point.)’ 

* October 2d.—Mr Chance slowly uncovered the 
raised gold, which hid the true crown, sceptres, 
and globe.’ 

Note by G. R.—* Mr Chance uncovered a shadow 
falling from the right thumb upon the globe, 
and found also that the little finger of the left 
hand came outside the sceptre, and was not, as 
the prints represent, hidden by it’ 

‘October 4th—Mr Chance found gold under 
pinnacles of crown, further supporting the im- 
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pression of a plain gilt background prior to 
stucco. 

‘ October 5th.— Mr R. superintended the removal 
of the outer raised sceptre, when the top ornament 
came out in fine drawing and shading. 

‘October 12th.—Found the blue tunic thickly 
painted over, and upon this ground the letter R, 
with crown and sprig, with the circular ornament, 
was coarsely stencilled. On removing these orna- 
ments, nothing remained save the false blue 
covering, and on removing that, the letter R, 
crown, and circular ornament came to light as 
now seen.’ 

After this efficient restoration the picture was 
covered with glass, and has not since required 
any further attention. Visitors to Westminster 
Abbey should not omit to examine this interesting 
portrait. 


MY LORD DUKE*#* 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE BAR SINISTER. 
Ir was a close night: the men were smoking 


their cigarettes on the terrace. Cripps was one 
of them ; he was staying the night; he wished | 
himself a hundred miles away. But Francis | 
Freke took him in hand; they disappeared 
together, and a minute later the billiard-room 
windows burnt out of the night. 

Mr Sellwood was left a little in the cold. 
Claude and Jack were pacing the terrace with 
linked arms and lowered voices, and he wished to 
speak to Jack. Mr Sellwood knew all. He was 
deeply sorry for Jack, for whom he had done his 
best at dinner by talking incessantly from grace 
to grace. The Home Secretary could be ex- 
tremely entertaining when he chose. He had 
chosen to-night—as much for his daughter’s sake 
as for Jack’s. Olivia was his favourite child. 

But then Dalrymple had not been there to heckle 
and insult his superior; he was gone nobody 
knew where. Not that he was gone for good, the 
luck stepped short of that. It appeared, however, 
that he had been excluded by a majority of two 
to one from the triangular council in the Poet’s 
Corner. Since then he had not been seen; but 
his bag was still in his room, and it was only 
another of his liberties to absent himself from 
dinner without a word, 

Olivia was playing the piano in the drawing- 
room. The windows were wide open, and Mr 
Sellwood listened with his white head bent in 
sorrowful perplexity. The execution was faulty, 
as usual, because Olivia was an idle musician ; 
but there was feeling in her fingers, she had a 
certain ‘touch, and her attempts were better 
to listen to than some performances. To- 
night they went to her father’s heart. The 
imperfect music spoke to him with the eloquence 
of broken words, It told him of his child’s 
necessity for action in the stress of her anguish. 
It told him also of her love ; and here was this 
poor fellow, so taken up with Claude that it was 
impossible to say to him what must be said as 
soon as possible. 

Mr Sellwood gave it up for the present, and 
went to look for his wife. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


‘There’s only one more thing, old man, Jack | 


was saying, ‘and then I’m done. 


that. But I should like you to take care of this 
little bit of a key, and give it to her as soon as 
ever you think fit. It belongs to that chain 
bracelet business I got her for her birthday. As 
you know, I first wanted to give her a ring, but 
she wouldn’t have it ; and when I changed it for 
the bracelet, which cost about half as man 

shillings as the ring did pounds, I couldn't look 
oe Hopgood in the face. It was such a sell for 

im. So we were going back to-morrow to get 
the ring for our engagement, and to look old 
Hopgood in the face. That was one of our plans ; 
we made so many when we were out this 
morning! I never knew a morning go at sucha 
lick. But I remember it all—I remember every- 
thing. I’ve started going over every word we’ve 
said, so that I shan’t forget anything. There’s 
not such a vast lot to keep in your head. Only 
a day and a half of an engagement ; but I’ve got 
to live on those thirty odd hours for the rest of 
my time.’ 

Claude looked away; the drawing - room 
windows were a blur to his eyes; and Olivia’s 
erratic rendering of Chopin filled in the pause, 
It was the incoherent expression of unutterable 
emotion. Jack listened also, nodding time with 
his head. The calmness and the nobility of 
despair had settled on his spirit, as on that of a 
captain going down with his ship into an icy sea. 

He talked on, and his-tone was entirely his 
own. It was neither bitter, querulous, nor wil- 
fully pathetic; but chiefly contemplative, with 
a reminiscence here and the discovery of some 
consolation there. He recalled the humours of 
the situation, and laughed outright but  stac- 
cato, as at remembered sayings of the newly 
dead. Beyond the loss of Olivia he had little 
to regret; even that would make another man 
of him for ever and a day. (So he talked.) 
And his English summer would be something to 
look back on always; it was pleasure to the 
good, which nothing could undo or take away ; 
the experience of a second lifetime had been 
crammed into those few weeks. Let him re- 
member that when he got back to the bush. 
Suppose he had never left the bush? Then he 
would never have seen the old country, and seen 
it (as he said) from the front seats; he would 
never have found his own soul, nor known the 
love of a lovely girl, nor the joy of life as he 
knew it now. So he was really to be congratu- 
lated to the end; there was no occasion to pity 
him at all. 

Claude, however, was not comforted ; he had 
never been so wretched in his life. And he 
showed it so plainly, and was withal so con- 
scious of the display, that he felt quite sure 
that Jack’s ingenious consolations were not meant 
entirely for Jack. He was ashamed of himself 
on this, as on every other score. He was to 
blame for the whole business. It was he who 
had scoured Australia for the Red Marquis’s 
son. Nor could he believe the other’s pro- 
testations of personal solace and_ resignation: 
they had been made with wistful glances at the 
lighted windows, glances that Claude had seen as 
they both leaned back against the balustrade. 

‘Hallo!’ cried Jack suddenly. ‘Here are Mr 
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Sellwood and Lady Caroline coming to have it 
out with me. Better leave me to them, old man,’ 

All right,’ said Claude, ‘but we have lots more 
to talk about. Where can I find you, and when?’ 

Jack hesitated ; the Sellwoods were within ear- 
shot as he whispered, ‘Twelve o'clock at the hut!’ 
And Claude walked away, with his hand aching 
from a sudden and most crushing grip. 

‘My wife and I would like to speak to you,’ 
said the Home Secretary, halting in front of 
Jack with Lady Caroline on his arm. ‘My dear 
fellow, we are so very sorry for you: we know 
everything.’ 

‘Everything!’ echoed Lady Caroline, with 
slow dramatic force. 

‘Thanks to Jack,’ put in her husband sharply ; 
‘he gave instructions that we should be told at 
once. It was so very good of you, Jack, my boy, 
to think of us in your trouble. You have behaved 
splendidly all through ; that’s what makes us all 
feel this so keenly ; and I am quite sure that 
you will behave nobly now. My dear fellow, it 
isn’t the fact of your not being the Duke of 
St Osmund’s that forces me to take this tone ; 
it’s the unfortunate circumstances of your birth, 
which have now been proved, I am afraid, beyond 
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welcome more thankfully than myself. We are 
all very fond of you. I for one have learned to 
admire you too. But this most miserable dis- 
covery must alter everything except our feeling 
towards you. We are bound to consider our 
daughter. 

‘Our youngest child,’ said Lady Caroline. ‘Our 
ewe lamb 

‘Of course, replied Jack. ‘I see what you 
mean. What do you want me to do?’ 

‘It may seem very hard,’ said Mr Sellwood, 
‘but we wish you to release Olivia from her 
engagement,’ 

‘To release her instantly !’ cried Lady Caroline. 

‘IT have done so already,’ said Jack, with some 
disdain, ‘Did you really think, sir, that I should 
wait to be told h 

Mr Sellwood muttered an oath as he held out 
his hand. 

‘It was a mistake ; I am in the wrong; forgive 
me, he said; and his hand was crushed in its 
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‘And what did she say ?’ asked Lady Caroline. 

‘She refused to be released.’ 

‘I knew it! George, the girl is mad.—And 
pray what do you propose to do now 2?’ 

‘What do you think I ought to do?’ 

‘Ought?’ cried Lady Caroline. ‘I think you 
ought to go away and never see her again !’ 

‘Or, rather, let us take her away, said Mr 
Sellwood. ‘It may seem hard and abominable ; 
but there’s no doubt that from our point of view 
a separation is the most desirable course.’ 

‘It a hard, replied Jack ; ‘but, as it happens, 
it’s the very plan I hit on for myself. ot a 
word, sir, if you please, You’re perfectly right. 
She could not marry me now ; and I would not 
marry her, knowing what I am. It’s out of the 
question altogether. But Olivia is quite on to do 
it—at least she thought she was before dinner. 
I haven’t seen her since. I’m not going to see 
her again. She’s just the sort of angel who would 
swop heaven for hell to stand by the man she 
was fond of ! But she mustn’t be let. I agree 


| 
| 


with you there. It was the first thing I thought 
of myself. I made up my mind to clear out; 
and, if you want to know, [’m off now.’ 

‘Now!’ cried Mr Sellwood. 

Lady Caroline said nothing. 

‘Yes, now ; there’s no more to be said ; and 
the sooner I get it over the better for all con- 
cerned,’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, where are you going, 
and what do you intend todo? Have you made 
any plans? I wouldn’t do anything in a hurry 
if I were you; we’re a family party here ; and 
all our wits put together would surely be better 
than yours! We might fix up something be- 
tween us.’ 

Jack shook his head. 

‘Youre very kind,’ he said ; ‘ but it’s all fixed 
up. I’m going straight back to the bush. This 
is Thursday ; | can’t catch to-morrow’s steamer, 
but I can do better. I can take the overland 
express to-morrow night, and join last week’s boat 
at Brindisi. I’m going to sleep the night—never 
mind where. I don’t want old Claude on my 


the possibility of that doubt which nobody would 


tracks ; I’ve said good-bye to him too, though he 
doesn’t know it either. He wants to do too much 
for me altogether. If you stay up with him till 
twelve, he’ll tell you he’s got to look me up at 
, the hut ; and you may tell him, sir, if you ‘Il be 
so good, to sit tight, for he won’t find me there. 
Say good-bye to him for me, and tell him he’s been 
the best mate I’ve ever struck ; but don’t let him 
come up and see me off. Cripps I’m to meet in 
town. I’m going to let them finance me out 
again, since they fetched me home in the begin- 
ning; but not another red cent will I touch. 
Why should 1? I’ve had a good run for my 
money—that is, for theirs. I’m no worse off than 
I was before. I should even be sure of the same 
old billet on Carara that used to suit me well 
enough, if I only could see Mr Dalrymple before 
I start ; but I’m bothered if I know where he’s 
rot to.’ 

Mr Sellwood was heavy with thought ; his wife 
had left them ; and he had heard a sob in her 
throat as she turned away. He had an inkling 
of her treatment of this poor fellow ; he did not 
know everything, but he knew enough to hail 
his wife’s sob with a thankful thrill. So there 
was a heart in her somewhere still! He had 
thought otherwise for some years; in another 
moment he doubted it once more, Lady Caroline 
appeared at the drawing-room window, shut it, 
and drew down the blind. And yet—and yet her 
husband had himself been wishing for somebody 
to do that very thing ! 

Olivia was still at the piano, and her performance 
had sounded so very near at hand until now. It 
was near enough still ; but the shutting of the 
window deadened the sound. Chopin had merged 
into Mendelssohn. Olivia happened to be note- 

rfect in one or two of the Lieder. Her father 
Fad never heard her play them so well. But 
Jack had no music in his soul—could not 
whistle two bars in tune—and though, even while 
speaking, he listened visibly, it was not to the 
music as music, but to the last sound of Olivia he 
was ever to hear. Her voice or her footstep in 
the distance would have done as well. 

‘I wouldn’t go to-night, old fellow,’ the Home 
Secretary said at length. ‘I see no point in it. 
To-morrow would do just as well.’ 
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‘Ah, you must think I find it easy work !’ 
exclaimed Jack, a little bitterly for once. ‘It’s 
not so easy as all that, and it’s got to be done 
at once, when you ’re screwed up to it, or it may 
never come off at all. Don’t you try to keep 
me; don’t let anybody else try either! Let me 

o while I’m on to go—alone. I might take it 
ifferent to-morrow !’ 

He spoke hoarsely ; the voice was as significant 
as the words. Mr Sellwood was impressed by 
both ; he followed the other to the nearest flight 
of steps leading down to the lawn. 

‘Let me come with you, he urged. 
there is something one can do! 
seen the hut ; I should like to.’ 

‘Wait till I’ve gone,’ was the mply. ‘T want 
you to stand in my tracks and block anybody 
from following me. Head them another way ! 
Only give me a quarter of an hour to clear out 
of the hut, and another quarter’s start, and I’m 
—and I’m’—— 

He lost himself in a sudden absence of mind. 
The music had stopped, and the night seemed 
insolently still. Jack was half-way down the 
steps; the Home Secretary leaned over the 
balustrade above. Jack reached up his hand. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said. 

Mr Sellwood, hesitating, kept his hand. A 
window was thrown up. 

‘Papa, is that you? 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

Mr Sellwood had turned round. 

‘And where is Jack ?’ 

‘Not here,’ whispered Jack. 

‘Not here,’ repeated Mr Sellwood ; and, looking 
a him, he found that he had spoken the 
truth. 

‘Then I’m coming down to you, and you must 
help me’—— 

ack lost the rest as he ran. He thought he 
heard his own name again, but he was not sure. 
He stopped under the nearest tree. Mercifully 
there was no moon. Olivia could not have seen 
him, for he himself could see no more of the 
Towers than the lighted windows and_ their 
reflections upon the terrace. On that dim stage 
the silhouette of Mr Sellwood was still discern- 
ible: another joined it: the two figures be- 
came one: and in the utter stillness not only 
the girl’s sobs but her father’s broken words 
were audible under the tree. 

But Jack had fled. 

He ran hard to the hut, and lighted it wp as 
it had never been lighted before. He cut up a 
candle in half-inch sections, and stuck them all 
over with their own grease. Thoroughness was 
an object as well as despatch ; nothing must be 
missed ; but his first act was to change his clothes. 
He put on the ready-made suit and the wide- 
awake in which he had landed; he had kept 
them in the hut. Then he pulled from under 
the bunk the cage his cats had travelled in, and 
he bundled the cats into it once more. Lastly 
he rolled up his ‘swag,’ less neatly, perhaps, than 
of old, but with the blue blanket outermost as 
before, and the little straps reefed round it and 
buckled tight. He would want these things in 
the bush ; besides, the whim was upon him to 
go exactly as he had come. Only one item of 
1is original impedimenta he decided to leave 
behind ; the old bush saddle would be a needless 


‘Surely 
And I’ve never 


incumbrance ; but with his swag, and his cats, 
and his wideawake, he set forth duly, after blow- 
ing out all the candle ends. 

The night seemed darker than ever; neither 
moon nor star was to be seen, and Jack had 
to stop and consider when he got outside. He 
yon § to strike a straight line to the gates; he 
knew how they lay from the hut, though he had 
never been over the ground before. ‘l'o a bush- 
man, however, even without a star to help him, 
such a task could present no difficulties. He 
computed the distance at something less than 
a mile ; but in Australia he had gone as the crow 
flies through league upon league of untrodden 
country. Out there he had enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being ‘a good bushman,’ and he meant to 
enjoy it again. 

But the ground was new to him, and he was out 
of practice. Instead of hitting the wall, and 
following it up to the gates, as he intended, he 
erred the other way, and came out upon the drive 
at no great distance from the house. This wasa 
false start, indeed, and a humiliation also; but 
his thoughts had strayed back to Olivia, and it 
was as if his feet had followed their lead. He 
would think of her no more to-night. 

The drive was undesirable for obvious reasons ; 
still it was the safest policy to keep to it now, 
and the chances were that he would meet nobody, 
Yet he did ; a footstep first, and then the striking 
of a match, came to his ears as he was nearing 
the gates. He crept under the trees. The match 
was struck again, and yet again, before it lit. 
Then Jack came out of hiding, and strode forward 
without further qualms, for the flame was lighting 
the cigar and illumining the face of his friend 
Dalrymple. 

‘Hallo, sir!’ began Jack, ‘I’d given you up,’ 

‘Why, Jack, is that you? I can’t see an inch 
in front of my cigar) said the squatter, as the 
match burnt itself out on the gravel where it had 
been thrown. 

‘Yes, it’s me. Where have you been ?’ 

‘Where are you going ?? 

‘Mine first,’ said Jack. 

‘Allright. I’ve been talking to Master Hunt. 
Now, where are you going ?” 

‘Back to Australia !’ 

Jack waited for an exclamation ; for some 
seconds there was none; then the squatter 
laughed softly to himself. 

‘I thought as much!’ said he. ‘I knew exactly 
what the lawyer came to say, for I saw it in his 
face. Now tell me, and we’ll see if I’m right.’ 

He was right—or so he said—when Jack 
had told him all. They had retired under the 
trees. By the red end of his cigar the squatter 
had seen Jack’s wideawake ; using his cigar as 
a lantern he had examined the cage of cats; 
whereon his face would have proved a suffi- 
ciently severe commentary had there been any 
other light for Jack to see it by. 

‘Now,’ said Dalrymple, ‘stand tight. I’re got 
something to tell you, my boy!’ And he told it 
in the fewest whispered words. 

Jack was speechless, 

‘Nonsense! I don’t believe it,’ he cried when 
he found his tongue. 

‘But I’m in a position to prove it,’ replied the 
squatter. ‘I'll give you a particular or two as 
we walk back to the house. What! do you 
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hesitate? Come, come ; surely my word is good 
enough for that! Do be sensible; leave your 
infernal cats where they are, and come you along 
with me !’ 


MUMMIES AND SCARABS. 
By J. C. Hate. 


WueN the ancient Egyptians adopted the prac- 
tice of embalming their dead and burying them 
with relics they had no idea that they were 
founding a lucrative industry for their degenerate 
descendants. The trade in mummies and scarabs 
and other antiquities has assumed large propor- 
tions in these modern days, when go many well- 
to-do Englishmen and Americans and Europeans 
find their way to Egypt to winter. It is now so 
extensive an industry that it has become a posi- 
tive nuisance, and the pleasure of the traveller in 
visiting the Pyramids, or the tombs of the kings, 
or any of the other wonderful Egyptian monu- 
ments of antiquity, is somewhat modilied, if not 
altogether destroyed, by the importunities of a 
mixed crowd of Arabs, who keep thrusting a 
miscellaneous collection of relics into your face 
as you walk or ride along. The favourite offer- 
ing is a scarab. For various reasons—especially 
because their marvellously rapid multiplication 
in Nile mud suggested spontaneous generation, 
and made them seem good emblems of creative 
power—scarabei or dung beetles of several species 
were venerated by the ancient Egyptians, were 
embalmed after death, and were painted and 
sculptured on monuments, and engraved stone 
searabs were frequently put beside the mummies 
in the sarcophagi. Sometimes they put a number 
of scarabs, often in the form of a necklace. The 
genuine scarabs are made of stone, curiously 
coloured, or of metal with an inscription on the 
back to denote the person beside whom they were 
laid. If genuine antiques, they may of course be 
very valuable, oun if they contain the ‘car- 
touche’ (as the designation is called) of some 
royal personage, But if not genuine they are 
comparatively worthless, and it is not easy to tell 
the difference. Thousands of imitation scarabs 
are sold to confiding tourists every year; and of 
course, if ‘the latter are persualed in their own 
minds that the relics are real, the pleasure con- 
veyed will be exactly the same, and there is no 
more to be said. Many tourists give five or ten 
shillings for a scarab which is not worth as many 
a if it were genuine it would be worth at 
east as many pounds. 

The dragomans generally profess to be experts 
in the matter of scarabs, as well as all other relics, 
and they certainly succeed in looking very wise 
when purchases are submitted to them. But 
when you ask them how they know a real from 
a fictitious scarab, their answers are usually 
evasive and distinctly disingenuous. You gene- 
rally find that the dragoman’s game is to discredit 
all the searabs bought by his party, and then to 
confide to the travellers one by one that he has a 
genuine, an undoubted scarab for sale, which he 
will give you as a great personal favour, because 
he has taken a liking to you, for, say, a couple 
of pounds. One dragoman was cross-questioned 
upon such an occasion by an American tourist. 


‘Well, said the latter, ‘I feel inclined to buy it ; | 


but how am I to know that it is real?’ ‘ Because 
I tell you, sir, said the dragoman, drawing him- 
self up, ‘and I ought to know.’ ‘Yes, that is all 
very well for you, but how am I to know that you 
ought to know?’ ‘ Because, sir,’ said the drago- 
man, wholly unconscious of giving himself away, 
‘my brother and I have the chief manufactory for 
scarabs and antiquities in this part of Egypt, and 
we know more about them than anybody, The 
American did not buy the scarab. The curious 
thing about these relics is, that the natives seem to 
earry them about with them at all times, and they 
often spring them a you when you are least 
expecting them. ou may be taking a walk 
through a quiet village, when every second Arab 
you meet comes up to you in a most contidential 
way, and whispers under his breath, ‘ Like to buy 
a nice scarab to-day, sir?”? Or you may be taking 
awalk by the banks of the Nile, and admiring the 
beauties of nature, when, out of a grove of palms 
or a stack of sugar-cane, a barefooted Egyptian 
will dart upon you with a mummy’s hand ora 
mummified hawk, or something equally hideous, 
and will perfectly scare you out of your senses 
with his voluble importunities. Probably in a 
weak moment you will offer five or ten piastres 
for the hawk or the hand, and then, when you are 
going back to your hotel, you will be pounced 
upon by the same individual and a retinue of 
relatives and attendants, all armed with various 
monstrosities, which they insist upon you taking 
at any price. They seem to think that Britons 
and Americans were especially created by Provi- 
dence for the purpose of buying ‘antiques.’ 

Even the most wideawake individuals will 
occasionally find themselves taken in, if once they 
begin to purchase antiques in Egypt. The most 
elaborate traps are laid to ensnare the likely pur- 
chaser, and no end of trouble is taken to induce 
him to part with his piastres. One case may be 

iven as an illustration. It was announced at 
uxor one year, while a lot of wealthy tourists 
were in the hotel, that a tomb had just been 
opened in the vicinity and a mummy-case dis- 
covered inside, The case was to be opened in the 
house of one of the consuls, and a celebrated 
German antiquary was to be present at the 
opening. At least so it was reported by all the 
dragomans and donkey-boys and other tourists’ 
friends in the vicinity. Tempted by the chance 
of witnessing the opening of a mummy-case, a 
humerous company of visitors assembled at the 
consul’s house. There was a slight hitch at the 
outset, as the celebrated antiquary, who was 
expected by a steamer which had just arrived, 
did not appear; but after waiting half-an-hour 
the consul said that it was evident some accident 
must have detained him, so they would just go 
on with the uncasing and unwrapping of the 
mummy, and perhaps the German would twn 
up before the preliminaries were concluded. 

As a matter of fact the celebrated antiquary 
did not turn up at all, nor was he even a 
passenger on board the steamer which had just 
arrived at Luxor. So the ceremony went on with- 
ont him, and a great deal of fuss was made over 
the opening of the box. The men were so afraid 
that they would injure anything inside that they 
took about an hour to open it. When at last it 
was opened, it was found that there was another 
case, a beautiful blue and yellow case, inside, 
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covered with hieroglyphics—very indistinct and | Birthday, and quite by accident discovered the 
evidently very ancient. This case, again, was very | entrance to this cavern, 
carefully handled, and another hour consumed| Here, under the archway, Miss Innes rested 
before the actual mummy was reached. The ' after our long climb, while we had luncheon, and 
excitement and expectation of the audience had ' afterwards she made me light my pipe. Out of 
now reached fever-heat. In the inner case, beside | the twilight behind us loomed five gaunt columns 
the mummy, was found quite a number of relics, | of stalactite ; before us, the low archway of rock 
including a necklace of scarabs. ‘Evidently some _ Was half-choked with bushes, through which 
royal personage, gentlemen,’ said the consul, there shone a glimpse of the sunlit sky. 
‘from the double case and the number of the | The memory is sacred to me, because it was 
relics.” Then a competition began to secure the there that I asked Miss Innes if she cared for 
rarities. Prudence was thrown to the winds.’ me. We spoke not of the present but of the 
Here was an opportunity to secure a real case of future, when by hard work and hard-won money 
mummy-wheat or a venerable scarab, or some I might be enabled in a year or two to speak 
other antique. There could be no doubt about ‘more definitely. I do not care to write further 
the credentials of these relics, when the buyers | upon this matter ; but it was with renewed rever- 
had seen them taken from the mummy’s coffin ence for her, with something perhaps of added 
with their own eyes. So they gladly paid their | self-respect, that I led her, when we had lighted 
pounds for the coveted beetles, and thought them- | our candles afterwards, over the rough ground 
selves lucky in getting them at the price. Yet, towards the interior of the cavern, The place 


sad to relate, the whole thing was a ‘plant ;’ and 
after the tourists who formed the party had taken 
their departure it was currently reported in Luxor 
that more than one scarab manufacturer was con- 
tracting with a maker of mummy-cases in Cairo 
for the disposal of his relics to advantage, and the 
= offices of the consul were in great request. 

ut that gentleman, who was himself a_ victim 
and not a plotter, had received a lesson which he 
was not likely to forget, and never again lent 
himself to scarab sales or mummy resurrections. 

If even the residents are taken in by the 
devices of the antiquarian dealers, it is little 
wonder that the unfortunate tourist has so often 
to pay for his experience in Egypt. 


THE NOBLE FIVE. 

A TALE OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD MINES. 
v. 

A CHARMING girl is one thing, a female detective 

is another ; but Miss Innes seemed to combine the 

two vocations. Of her delizhtfulness I had not 

the slightest doubt ; but if she had, as I suspected 

now, come to Warm Springs camp expressly to 

watch the Colonel, she was the most quaintly 

amateurish and incompetent spy—too transpa- 

rently honest for the game. 

A wily old rogue was the Colonel, evidentl 
ssessed of some knowledge which made it wort 
nis while to lay hands, by fair means or foul, 
upon the apparently worthless claim which Tom 
would not sell. Why he wanted such a property 
was past conjecture ; why Miss Innes tracked his 
every movement was—well, her own _ business, 
and no concern of mine. On the day following 
our visit to Tom she wanted my escort to the 

Noble Five. 

Half that night I had been awake in my tent 
planning such a picnic as would please her. 
Great, then, was my wrath when I learned at 
breakfast-time that the Colonel had hired the 
ouly two horses in camp. To reach the snow- 
line on foot was too hard a climb even for Miss 
Innes, and it was only a happy afterthought 
which suggested our visit, well supplied with 
candles, to the Queen Victoria Cave. 

A thousand feet below Tom’s claim I had been 
prospecting along the hill-side on the Queen’s 


had always impressed me as being very beautiful, 
but now the glittering walls, the shadowy, ghost- 
like assemblages of columns seemed part rather 
of some unearthly and unreal vision. The floor 
of white stalagmite was broken in places by little 
fae each like a turquoise set in fretted ice, 
_ We stumbled upon exquisite growths like living 
‘coral, and all the while below the hollow floor 
one could hear the murmur of a rivulet which 
/was lost near the mouth of the cavern in a 
channel which apparently had no outlet. 

‘I’m afraid, said Miss Innes, ‘ this is too good 
to last.’ 

‘Like a dream of love, I answered. ‘There are 
the big rocks ahead, barring the end of it. No- 
body’s been beyond that.’ 

Those big ugly boulders’—she peered away 
into the darkness—‘ is there no way past them ?’ 

‘No way. I was looking, not at the barrier, 
but at her fair face. ‘And even, I said, ‘if we 
could get past them, they would mark the end of 
all that is beautiful in this cave.’ 

‘But why ?’ 

‘ Because,’ I said, willing to go on talking that 
I might see her face for a while in the magical 
candle-light, which made a delicate ional seem 
almost transparent, ‘these big boulders are of 
‘granite. It’s only in the limestone that one gets 


_all these lovely incrustations ; beyond is the cold, | 


hard granite under Tom’s claim.’ 
‘Under the Noble Five ?’ 
‘Yes; his “ground” begins on the mountain- 
side just above these boulders, and if the cave 
, Went on it would tap the ledge he discovered at a 
depth of one thousand feet.’ 
| ‘Then this is a natural tunnel to “ prospect” his 
‘mine! If he blasts his way in past these Saidens 
until he cuts the vein, he can prove exactly how 
much it’s worth—eh, Jack ?’ 
It thrilled me to hear her call me Jack for the 
very first time. 
‘Why, she said eagerly, going up to the boul- 
ders, ‘they ’ve been blasted away here at the top. 
‘What !’ 
‘ Somebod y’s been here and opened a passage— 
see ! 
She was right. Over the fallen rock a way had 


, been cleared, large enough at least to wriggle 


through. 
Who on earth had been developing Tom’s claim 


, Without his leave ? 


(May 15, 1897, 
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We climbed, with many a scratch and bruise,| ‘ Wall, may I ask what the—excuse me, madam 
over the obstruction ; beyond, we found the cave |—what the—why you are trespassing on my 
still leading away into the depths of the moun- | property ? 
tain. The walls were bare, and yet they were not, ‘Your property? We are in the Noble Five 
of granite. The stream was visible here trickling claim, which belongs to my partner, Blind Tom.’ 
along the floor, sometimes ——— across it. ‘Which was the late property—I may say the 

‘Let us go on,’ said Miss Innes; but I was — late lamented property—of your partner,’ 
chipping at the walls, examining scraps of roc ‘And when, sir,’ said I pretty hotly, ‘did he 
with curious yellow stains and streaks of gray. | part with this claim ?’ 

This was what the ill-fated Irishman had — ‘When, sir, he neglected, sir, to do assessments, 
found, in the float of the Noble Five, which he) sir, on his property; when his property lapsed 
—— to be chlorides of gold. to the government, and I had the honour to re- 

‘Why, said Miss Innes, ‘look here. What’s locate this claim as the “ American Eagle.”’ 
this?’ ‘Will you oblige me, then, by showing your 

‘Ledge matter,’ I answered absently, for | was , license as a prospector ?’ 
busy ; ‘we’re in a mineral ledge, softer than the ‘Sir, I do not know you in this matter. I have 
country granite, channelled out by this water’ | not the pleasure of your acquaintance.’ 


‘Look !’ she cried hysterically, thrusting a piece 
of rock before my face. 
It was gray quartz, speckled with native gold. 


That was one in the eye for me. 
‘Where are your proofs, said I, ‘that my 
partner let his claim lapse by not working it?’ 


To think that, save for Tom’s monument to the , ‘My proofs, said the Colonel blandly, ‘also 
dead, this upper granite country had never horne _ my witnesses, shall be forthcoming when I’m good 
the marks of a prospector’s pick ! |and ready. Are you the government? or the 

Warm Springs was a silver camp, but here yovernment’s dog? or a hair on the tail of the 
in granite, supposed to be absolutely barren, we government’s dog? Sir, you are not so much as 
had found the richest mineral ever seen in all | the nameless insect on the hair of the tail of the 


Kootenay—a discovery which could hardly be , 
matched in British Columbia. 

But were we the discoverers ? 

‘Let us go on,’ said Miss Innes, burning with 
impatience. | 

© on we went; it seemed for a very great | 
distance indeed, at least to the limit of Tom’s | 
claim, which extended fifteen hundred feet from 
the limestone-granite contact. 

And there we came to a still more tremendous | 
discovery—a larger transverse passage lined with 
yellow chlorides and with native gold. We had 
only been following a feeder—a branch ; this was 
the main lead ! | 

We turned to the left, under a low arch, and 
beyond the farther end was a candle burning. | 
So, the low place coming to an end, we stood erect 
in a large chumber—face to face with the Colonel. 


VI. 

The Colonel had evidently been awaiting our 
entry, for he was looking along the sights of a_ 
revolver; but that mattered little, because Miss | 
Innes was behind me. 

‘Thumbs up,’ said the Colonel briskly. 

‘I think,’ said I, without stirring, ‘you ’d better 
drop that gun ; it might go off.’ 

fe might,’ the Colonel soliloquised, ‘ unless you 
throw up your hands.’ 


‘You seem to forget, Colonel, that 
in a free and enlightened — 
monarchical misgovernment. 


*re not 


ut under | 
f you hold me up 


government’s dog, so I’ll trouble you to mind 
your own business,’ 

‘All right, Colonel ; we’ll see what the camp 
has to say.’ 

‘I would,’ he sneered, ‘ Advertise, and there’ll 
be such a gold-rush as was never known in this 
benighted province. You Britishers are a played- 
out institootion. Anybody but a lunatic would 
be away by this time staking out first extensions 
on the “ American Eagle” lead’ 

What an awful mess I had made of Tom’s 
business! My very threat the first time I saw 
the Colonel might have suggested the claim- 
jumping. I suppose that there would have been 
a considerable row in that cave, but Miss Innes 
kept her head. 

‘Come away,’ she said ; ‘this man is only a 
common thief, and we’re wasting time.’ 

I followed her, out by the way we had come, 
through the natural tunnels, and on with all 


possible speed, until we saw the glimmer of 


daylight ahead. 

‘Stay, Jack,’ she said. 

‘Why should we stay?’ 
all over with a foolish rage. 

‘I have something to tell you.’ 

‘Well?’ 

She made me sit down in the place where we 
had eaten our luncheon, and the memory of what 
had passed between us restrained me to some 
measure of patience. 

‘Jack,’ she said, ‘do you know why | came to 


I was still shaking 


somebody will be holding you up presently—by | this camp ?’ 


the neck.’ 


shoot.’ 
‘What!’ said Miss Innes valiantly ; ‘with a 


| lady present 


The Colonel lowered his weapon, bowed to 
Miss Innes, and apologised. 

‘Are you heeled?’ he asked of me, with some 
little anxiety in his voice. 

‘I’m an Englishman,’ said I stiffly ; ‘we don’t 
need weapons.’ 

The Colonel began to bluster. 


‘I wouldn’t speechify,’ said the Colonel, ‘or I'll | 


‘To watch that scoundrel ?’ 

‘Yes, dear ; he is my brother’s agent.’ 

‘Your brother ?’ 

‘My brother is manager of the smelter at 
Macdonald City.’ 

‘Surtees? The deuce!’ 


| ‘Tt’s true, dear. Fred went to London on 


business, sending the Colonel back here. While 
Fred was away I said I would go down to stay 
with some friends at New Westminster. He 
thinks I am there now,’ 

©Then you’re not Miss Innes ?’ 
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She held up both hands to hide her blushes, but | Besides, I’d like to kick him handsomely for 
I saw that the tips of her ears were coral red. his confounded cheek—ay, that I would, Jack 
‘My name,’ she said, ‘is Rose Surtees, Don’t | Robinson.’ 
forgive me, Jack—it was too wicked.’ He grounded a double - barrelled shot - gun 
I could forgive her easily enough, particularly | which I had not noticed, then drew the rough of 
as my name was not Jack Robinson—but that I) his hand across his forehead. ‘Lord, he con- 
abstained from mentioning. _ tinued, ‘what achase I’ve had to find you! You 
‘Fred Surtees, of the Macdonald City Smelting , wasn’t up at the Noble Five, but they tells me 
Company, Limited, is your brother; and the | on the main trail as you’d come here. Jack, m 
Colonel is your brother’s agent, to bond or buy | claim’s been jumped! Where’s that Colonel ?’ 
mining properties. How is it the old villain does; I pointed up the cave. ‘You’ll tind him 
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not know you ?? there,’ 
‘He never saw me. Do you think Fred would | Tom took up the shot-gun. ‘Where ?’ 
know such a man except on business? Oh, do} ‘Hold on,’ I called, for he had taken my candle 


forgive me, Jack! Say you forgive me !’ 


jand was going. 


‘We’ve got to come to some 


‘Miss Surtees,’ I said, making a big show of | arrangements first,’ 


severity, ‘what made you track this man like a 


detective ?’ 


‘What d’ye mean ?’ 


‘I?ll rouse the boys. We'll have this claim- 


‘Because he looked —I don’t know what he jumper run out of camp.’ 


looked—I don’t know anything ; only, please, I 
knew he would cheat my brother ; but, oh, I was 
so frightened when I came! Fred kuows so little, 
you see, about anything. That’s why he got the 
post from Uncle—I mean Lord Armitrude.’ 

‘I see. But now you’ve got on the wrong side 
of the fence by mistake. You came here thinking 
your brother was to be cheated. You’ve made a 
mistake—your brother stands in to make a pile 
of money. If this Colonel gets the Noble Five 
as your brother’s agent, you’ve made your 
fortunes.’ 

‘Oh, how can you! Oh, you—you’ 

She stood up in a magnificent rage, her hands 
turned into fists, her teeth clenched. 

‘You—you brute! There! How dare you 
say such a thing of my brother? Fred may be a 
fool, but he wouldn’t insult his sister’s—I mean 
his brother’s—oh ! what do I mean ? 

I tried not to smile, but all of a sudden her 
face changed and she burst into tears. ‘Oh,’ she 
cried, ‘and after I’d been eating humble-pie— 
miles of it—and you insult me !’ 

‘Rose,’ I said gently. 

‘Well?’ She looked up. ‘What?’ 

And then she came up, throwing her arms about 
me, while she laid her head on my shoulder to 
cry in 

Suddenly we were both disturbed by a low 
whistle, coming from the mouth of the cave. I 
felt ready to murder the intruder, but it turned 
out to be only Blind Tom. 

r “’Xcuse me,’ said my partner, ‘this ain’t in my 
ine. 

‘Go away, Tom—for goodness’ sake, clear out. 
You’re interrupting” 

‘I guess not,’ said he, coming down into the 
cave ; ‘this thing’s business. See here, Jack.’ 

go away 

But Miss Surtees saw something in Tom’s 
manner which I had missed. ‘ You see,’ she said, 
smiling through her tears, ‘Mr Robinson and I 
are engaged.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Yes, Tom,’ I broke in, ‘if you must interrupt 
us, you’d better begin with congratulations,’ 

Then Tom did a thing of which I had not 
thought him capable. ‘’Xcuse me, ma’am’—he 
bent over her with a curious, awkward bow, and 
took her hand in his most reverently—‘I don’t 
know, ma’am, as I congratulate you—seein’ as 
he’s only a common scrub proprietor, like me. 


‘Wel? Tom was angry now. ‘This Colonel 
is my meat, not yourn,’ 

‘Tom,’ said Miss Surtees, at which he held back 
in surprise. ‘You don’t mind my calling you Tom?’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘The man who seut this thief to the camp is 
my brother.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘My brother, Mr Surtees, is manager of the Mac- 
donald City Smelter. He sent the Colonel here’ 

‘What !’ 

‘But,’ she went on firmly, ‘he didn’t send this 
man to steal for him. I knew that he was bad; 
I was afraid he’d get poor Fred into trouble. I 
followed him.’ 

‘Well, be shot! 
miss 

‘I was at first ; but then I met Jack, you see, 
I knew I was quite safe then,’ 

‘You can trust me, ma’am, but’—he chuckled 
—‘I dunno about Jack,’ 

‘And now’—Miss Surtees was quick to seize 
her advantage—‘ you ‘Il help me, won’t you ?’ 

‘Help you? ‘Course I will. What’s wrong?’ 

‘Then I want you, Tom, to keep our prisoner 
here in this cave for three days. Then I want 
Jack to take me home to Macdonald City, That 
will take a week, as there ’s no steamer.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘if your brother’s in England ?’ 

‘He’ll be home on the twenty-fifth, and this is 
the nineteenth. Besides, he ll behave dreadfully 
if I’m not there to meet him.’ 

‘I don’t see,’ said Tom, ‘ what that’s got to do 
with me and the Colonel. Now, a charge of 
buckshot’ 

‘Would hang you, Tom ; so shut up? 

‘I think, Tom, if I can see my brother before 
the Colonel gets at him, you needn’t fear for the 
future.’ 

‘But he’s jumped my claim !’ 

‘Yes; but it’s no use to him without Fred’s 
money. My brother found the man starving— 
gave him work out of pity. His only chance is 
to sell the claim to my brother before he finds 
out that it was stolen.’ 

‘You’ve a level head, ma’am,’ said Tom re- 
spectfully. ‘But surely this wild -cat claim of 
mine ain’t worth so much fuss ?? 

‘This wild-cat claim 

‘Of course. Why, ma’am, the whole location 
ain’t worth more’n ten cents. I’m only keeping 
it up as a sort of monument to them as died.’ 


But weren’t you scared, 
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‘Good gracious, Jack, he doesn’t know! Tell 
him! Tell him quick !’ 

So I told Tom of the wonderful discovery in | 
the cave—that his wild-cat claim, his monument | 
to four dead men, was worth millions. 

‘Don’t you see?’ I said as he sat down on a, 
pouller in utter amazement. ‘We take with us | 

roofs of your claim, and proofs that the Colonel 
jumped it. Miss Surtees will get the Colonel 
out of our way. When she tells her brother 
about this discovery, he’ll provide you money 
for development work ; he’ll get the proposition 
afloat in London. What a monument to those 

r devils who were lost! The first “shipping” 
mine in this camp !? 

Tom looked up, his mouth quivering. ‘And 
where do you come in ?? 

‘I don’t see what that’s got to do with it! 

‘So I’m to make my pile by settin’ here watching 
up the cave with a gun. Where do you come in?’ 

‘I understand,’ said Miss Surtees. 

‘So do I, for I had taken her hand. ‘ Perhaps 
if Mr Surtees makes a million or so from my in- 
formation, he won’t mind if I make him my 
brother-in-law—eh, Tom ?? 

‘You can save the claim from this Colonel on 
one condition, Jack.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘You take a third interest in the property.’ 


PRODUCING A GREAT DAILY PAPER. 


Very few of those who are accustomed every 
morning to find their favourite paper on the 
break fast-table ever think of the enormous out- 
ut of skilled labour which that paper represents. 
f they give the subject any thouglit, their minds 
roduce little which is definite or accurate. They 
have a floating consciousness that in the previous 
small hours some person or persons wrote articles 
—the ‘leading articles’—and that the editor chose 
the subjects even if he did not do the writing 
himself. What correspondents, reporters, sub- 
editors, and editors really do is a sealed mystery 
to the general public. Only those know who 
form, or have formed, portions of the great 
journalistic machine, which is at its fullest acti- 
vity when the British public is in bed, 

The machine never stops. It is like that sacred 
lamp which had burned a thousand years before 
the intrusive Yankee blew it out. It is a machine 
which nothing can stop save bankruptcy alone. 

By day, reporters are scouring the earth and the 
sea, and the places under the earth, for news, and 
the advertisement office opens its doors to orders 
and cheques. In the afternoon printers and sub- 
editors begin to come in. In the evening, Fleet 
Street is throbbing ; the editor and his assistants 
are knee-deep in letters, copy, and proof-sheets. 
Telegrams arrive every instant; packets pour in 
by post and by hand. At midnight the head- 
printer begins to say that he cannot take any 
more copy. At one o'clock he asserts, with tears, 
that he has enough set up to fill two papers. 
After two A.M. nothing is put into type but 
What ‘must go in’ At two-thirty the editorial 
staff put their feet upon the almost bare tables. 


| doors, swallow up vast 


At three the machines—real printing-machines 
these—are trying to get into running order, and | 


same hour the publishing-staff are getting out of 
bed. Then comes the next stage. he paper is 
printed. By half-past four the publishing. office 
glows with life and light. Vans roll up to the 

oads, and bear them hence 
to every railway terminus in Loudon to catch the 
newspaper trains, and so to the breakfast-tables of 
the public, and to the bookstalls of W. H. Smith. 

It is a great work which is done every day in 
Fleet Street, probably a greater work than any cor- 
responding quarter in the whole world can boast. 

A great newspaper has an organisation of extra- 
ordinary complexity and delicacy, and of this we 
will endeavour to give the reader some slight 
idea. Its scope includes everything—literally 
everything—and its space is limited, so that 
there is a constant struggle going on. But for the 
most careful organisation, something of importance 
would certainly get omitted, and other unimportant 
things would occupy an undue amount of space. 
The various departments are therefore allotted a 
certain amount of space—which varies at different 
times in the year and as circumstances change— 
and a certain amount is left open for general news 
and for accidents, By ‘accidents’? we mean such 
things as the death of the Prime Minister, or an 
earthquake. The organisation of a great paper 
must be rigid and yet elastic—rigid in checking 
exuberance, and sufficiently elastic to allow three 
columns to go to the printer after two aM, if 
such a thing should suddenly become necessary. 
The most important fact to be realised about a 
great daily is, that every night about four times as 
much stulf goes into the waste-paper basket—good 
stuff, too, sometimes—as can possibly be crammed 
into the paper. ‘There is never any difficulty 
about ‘filling up’ even on Christinas-day. 

No one but a newspaper-man can realise how 
many departments a newspaper has, and how they 
all clamour for space. ‘Take the City Depart- 
ment, for instance. Somewhere near the Stock 
Exchange is an office presided over by a City 
editor, Here the article called ‘The Money 
Market’ is compiled. It contains movements in 
the prices of stocks and shares: a list of these 
prices, announcements of dividends, and so on 
Allied to this department are the market reports 
—iysterious information about cotton and pig- 
iron. The space occupied by this sort of matter 
is rigid. A sub-editor cannot cut a slice out of 
the ‘Share List’ without spoiling the whole thing, 
The City copy is the despair of the chief editor 
and the joy of the business manager—the revenue 
from joint-stock company advertisements is vast. 
Then there is sporting intelligence—cricket or 
football, lhorse-racing, rowing, tennis, cycling, 
even chess, There is something of importance 
every day which must be published. But this 
matter can be cut down, so there is hope in this 
quarter from the editor’s point of view. Parlia- 
mentary news involve immense trouble and ex- 
pense. The staff of reporters in the Houses of 
Parliament belonging to a great London daily 
comprises from twelve to sixteen men. Their 
work begins about three o’clock in the afternoon 
and ends usually at midnight. They have to 
report all speeches of importance in both Houses, 
and prepare their copy for the printers, so that 
there is no delay after the report reaches Fleet 
Street. They do not mind whether their copy is 


the weary night-staff are thinking of cabs. At the | cut down or not—it makes uo difference to them, 
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The editorial staff have the worst time when 
parliament is not sitting, for then political leaders 
of every colour make speeches all over the country. 
The local correspondents of the paper arrange for 
reporting the speeches, and are directed from 
London as to how much to send. There would 
be trouble enough if they kept to their instruc- 
tions, but unfortunately they rarely do. They 
will send too much. Then the sub-editors not 
only have to make the speech read correctly, but 
also have to condense it. Doing this on tele- 
graphic ‘flimsies’ is horrible work, especially 
when one part of the speech comes in at mid- 
night and the rest as late as half-past one. Of 
course each police and law court has its autho- 
rised reporter, who is told to send only important 
cases, and insists on sending all sorts of rubbish. 
This ineradicable habit involves more condensa- 
tion, and more recourse to that trusty ally—the 
waste-paper basket. But for iron resolution and 
an exact knowledge of how much space different 
kinds of MS. take up when put into type, the 
paper would overflow every day. A capable sub- 
editor can estimate almost to a line. Shipping 
news is supplied by Lloyd’s and by foreign 
agencies, and is not exacting. The same may be 
said of the ‘ weather.’ Both of these items, how- 
ever, are as rigid as the ‘Share List.’ They must 
go in whole, or it is hardly worth while putting 
them in at all. 

We have not spoken yet of Foreign News, 
though, of course, this forms one of the most 
important—if not the most important—of depart- 
ments. Its size varies immensely, and it is one 
of the most difficult to estimate. Perhaps for a 
week or two there will be no trouble, and then 
will come a thunderbolt—like President Cleve- 
land’s message, for instance—and Foreign News 


will run all over the paper. It has one advan- 
tage, in that everything must give way to it; but, 
this only shifts the difficulty of finding space 
on to the shoulders of some other department. | 
Foreign telegrams arrive very late, too, and 
without any warning, so that the pressure will | 
come just at the time when the editor has 
arranged everything comfortably, and the head- 


printer has begun to ‘make up’ the paper. Then 
all the bother begins again. Proofs have to be | 


cut down ; matter which is in print has to be put | 
aside altogether ; and perhaps a wretched leader- 
writer must be dragged out of his cab—in which 
he was going home—to write an article. The 
same kind of commotion can occasionally be 
caused by Home News, but not nearly so often: 
Sometimes it happens that a very big man (lies | 
without giving decent warning by means of ill- | 
ness. His obituary will, of course, be already | 
prepared—perhaps written years before and re- 
vised periodically—but its insertion will bring | 
up the difficulty of space and occasion an article. 
However, most men seem to die in good time for 
the papers, or else considerately wait till after 
they have ‘gone to press.’ Ordinary Home News 
causes little trouble. It is very elastic, comes in 
as a rule in good time, and the evening papers 
have given a most desirable warning of what is to 
be expected. 

The leading articles, which look so imposing, 
and which express the policy of a paper on im- 
portant subjects, are not troublesome from the 
point of view of organisation. The editor decides , 


comparatively early in the evening what subjects 
shall be written about, and he, of course, also 
directs the lines which the articles shall follow, 
Unless he be a very wise or very foolish man, he 
does not attempt to write any of them himself. 

From what we have already described, it will 
be sufficiently clear that an editor who really edits 
a paper has no time to write. He is responsible 
for everything, and has in the last resort to 
arrange everything. He or his assistants read 
every line of every proof-sheet ; they have to be 
constantly on the look-out for insidious errors, 
for ‘doubles’—the same news given twice or 
given previously—for matter which should not 
be published, and for numberless other equally 
important things. A really competent editor is 
one of the rarest men in the world, and one of 
the ablest. The work of a Cabinet Minister 
cannot compare with his work. A really good 
editor can direct the policy of his paper on some 
essential matter at one moment, and at the next 
detect a ‘turned comma.’ Nothing is too great 
and nothing is too small for his instant compre- 
hension. His nerves must be of iron or worry 
will kill him ; he must feel his responsibility, yet 
earry it lightly; he must not harass his staff, 
Above all, his liver must be in good order. In- 
deed, we think that, given this and ability, the 
other qualities will be added unto him. 


SUNDOWN. 


Goyz is the day of pure delight ; 
In silvered purple comes the night. 


So sweet and short have been the hours ! 
I gathered joys like summer flowers. 


*‘O weary night!’ I cried, ‘begone! 
And leave me and my life alone.’ 


But the gray chambers of the west 
Grew golden for their regal guest. 


And in the east a starry sheen 
Was herald to the dusky queen. 


So now my joyous day is done, 
And now has set my brightest sun. 


Nay, murmur not! Beyond the hills 
How many hopes his dawn fulfils ! 


Some glad youth eastward turns his eyes 
To see his great day’s dawn arise. 


Some maiden, snowy-souled and sweet, 
Blushes her wedding-morn to greet. 


Some strong one, thrilling for the fight, 
Now springs to draw his sword and smite. 


While I rejoiced, these waited long ; 
My night brings on their morning song. 


O sun, beyond the hills unseen ! 
Their day make glad as mine has been. 
Mary W. M. Fatconer. 
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